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Graduates of the Indiana State 
Teachers College receive teachers li- 
censes from the State Board of Edu- 
cation which qualify them to teach in 
Indiana. The graduates of two-year 
curricula may teach in the grades for 
which they have made specific prep- 
aration. Graduates of the curricula 
for special subjects may teach only 
their special major subject unless 
they add another subject by complet- 
ing another college major. Gradu- 
ates of the science and arts curricu- 
la may teach the subjects or subject 
groups in which they major. Only 
graduates may teach and only the 
State Board of Education has the au- 
thority to grant these teachers li- 
censes. 

No one knows what surplus of 
teachers exists because there is al- 
ways a potential supply that might 
be pressed into service in an emer- 
gency. There will always be a large 


group who have previously taught 
and who would be glad to return to 
the profession if given the opportuni- 
ty. It is not uncommon for aged per- 
sons to inquire about their qualifica- 
tions and apply for positions. Wom- 
en who have married and reared 
families are continuously clamoring 
for positions. So long as life licenses 
are issued there will be an army of 
former teachers who would like to 
teach again. Many of these persons 
are unfit for teaching. The supply 
of new teachers should not be re- 
duced to the point where it would be 
necessary to employ teachers from 
this group who, in most cases, are 
obviously unfit for service. _ 

If it is conceded that the employ- 
ers should have the privilege of go- 
ing into the market and employing 
those best qualified for their jobs 
then it must be concluded that a suf- 
ficient supply of teachers trained up 
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to the present high standards should 
be maintained. If superior teachers 
are not being trained, the recent ef- 
forts to advance educationally have 
been in vain. If this antiquated 
group is allowed to compete serious- 
ly with the group of modern teachers 
there is no hope for developing a pro- 
fession that is reasonably well paid. 

These introductory remarks should 
help one formulate criteria for de- 
termining the surplus of well-trained 
teachers. If all of the supply of new 
teachers (graduates of the colleges) 
are employed each year as teachers 
then there is no surplus. If fifty 
per cent of the suply are employed, 
the statement that the surplus is too 
large is probably justified. No one 
can justify any definite percentage of 
surplus of newly trained taachers. 
After studying this problem for sev- 
eral years it is the writer’s opinion 
that if eighty per cent of the gradu- 
ates are employed each year that the 
twenty per cent who are unemployed 
as teachers is not excessive. In this 
twenty per cent will be found many 
who did not expect to teach. Many 
women marry and cannot be counted 
as available. Some enter other oc- 
cupations of their own volition; some 
enter colleges for further preparation 
for teaching; others enter other pro- 
fessional schools. Even after care- 
ful selection there are always some 
who are unfit physically, morally, 
intellectually, or otherwise for teach- 
ing. When these unavailable teach- 
ers are deducted from the twenty 
per cent the actual surplus is prob- 
ably only sufficiently great to enable 
employers to find teachers whose li- 
censes will qualify them for the par- 
ticular positions desired. It is impos- 
sible to anticipate the exact number 


or proportion of primary teachers or 
the proper number of English, math- 
ematics, social studies, or other teach- 
ers required for the schools. 

Let it be assumed that eighty per 
cent employment leaves a healthy 
surplus from which to choose. Each 
teacher-training institution might 
very well watch its surplus and 
guard against its exceeding twenty 
per cent. If one teacher-training in- 
stitution has a small surplus and an- 
other a large surplus there are two 
explanations. One explanation is 
that higher employment may result 
from employment service in the col- 
lege, and the other is that the college 
with a high percentage of employ- 
ment may be guiding its students in- 
to wiser choices of curricula and ma- 
jor subjects thereby meeting more 
accurately the demands of _ the 
schools. 


This “Follow Up” study is made 
each year that the officials of the In- 
diana State Teachers College may 
have a basis for judging the efficien- 
cy of the college in meeting the de- 
mands of the public schools. It is the 
contention that the way to measure 
the surplus is to go to the source of 
supply—graduates recommended for 
licenses by the colleges. It is useless 
and misleading to refer to superin- 
tendents of schools or to the general 
license records to see how many out- 
standing licenses are granted. The 
problem is to determine whether or 
not a reasonable percentage of the 
new teachers are employed each year. 
An increasing surplus should afford 
an opportunity to raise the standard 
of preparation or raise the quality of 
the product thus maintaining a prop- 
er balance between the supply and 
demand. It is a wasteful policy to 
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continue enlarging the suyplus. The 
training of a large surplus or the 
training of persons who are unfit for 
the profession cannot be justified. 
The Indiana State Teachers Col- 
lege maintains a practice of counsel- 
ing students at various stages of 
their preparation. Continuous and 
cumulative estimates of students’ 
credits are kept and copies supplied 
the students to guide them toward 
their objectives. These “Follow Up” 
studies are used to advise students of 


ana State Teachers College who can 
teach the subject combinations re- 
quired. 

Table I shows the trends in the 
number of graduates and their em- 
ployment and the number of gradu- 
ates from the various curricula. 

Table I is so arranged that the 
trends in the number of teachers 
trained for the different types of 
work are shown. Enrollments in the 
college have increased since the grad- 
uates first enrolled but the number 


TABLE I 
GRADUATES FROM 1928-1931 

1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 

Percentage of Employment 
as Teachers 87 84 87.5 76.4 

Total Number of Graduates 687 650 570 583 550 
Regular College ss 217 202 177 181 150 
Primary 89 83 87 
Intermediate-Grammar Grade 230 210 172 150 128 
Rural eles naa. 21 16 20 24 
Special Art 7 3 6 s 12 


Special Commerce | 
Special Home Economics 


Special Industrial Arts 


20 19 19 40 31 


Special Music 


25 31 20 33 33 


Special Physical Education (Men) — 0 2 6 12 12 
Special Physical Education (Women) 3 3 9 7 9 
1931 1928 
Experienced 297 433 
Inexperienced 280 254 
577 687 


the curricula or major subjects that 
are in demand in the public schools. 
Preparation for teaching is not an 
afterthought. Students are requir- 
ed to prepare in broad fields of 
teaching subjects. High school teach- 
ers must have two broad majors such 
as social studies, option I, and sci- 
ence, option I, or three other majors. 
Students are advised to avoid subjects 
that are not in demand in the public 
schools. Employing officials are usu- 
ally able to find teachers at the Indi- 


of graduates in most departments 
has decreased. The larger numbers 
in 1928 and 1929 are accounted for 
by the fact that many had begun 
teaching before graduation and re- 
turned to the college to complete their 
work for graduation by doing sum- 
mer work. This group will gradu- 
ally diminish until only those with- 
out experience will graduate. Of 
course, there will always be the two- 
year graduates who will return to 
continue on the four-year curricula. 
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Although there is a decrease in the 
number of graduates, the actual sup- 
ply of newly trained teachers is in- 
creasing. Enrollment figures at the 
college show a decreasing percentage 
of graduates who have had teaching 
experience. 

The regular college group of grad- 
uates has decreased about twenty per 
cent. The elementary groups have 
decreased about thirty per cent. The 
special college graduates have re- 
mained rather constant except in in- 
dustrial arts, music, and physical ed- 
ucation, where substantial increases 
are shown. 

The figures shown in the first line 
show high percentages of employ- 
ment for the first three years with 
a sudden drop for the 1931 class, 
caused not by an increasing supply 
of teachers but by retrenchment pro- 
grams of the school boards and 
trustees of the state. The employ- 
ment percentage for the whole state 
as shown in a “Teacher Supply and 
Demand in Indiana” was eighty per 
cent for the 1929 class and seventy- 
nine per cent for the 1930 class. The 
Indiana State Teachers College per- 
centages are about ten per cent high- 
er than the percentages for the whole 
state. If eighty per cent employment 
represents a healthy condition of sup- 
ply it is evident that a continued di- 
minishing percentage of employment 
would soon result in an unhealthy 
surplus. 

As stated above, a decreasing per- 
centage of the graduates each year 
have had teaching experience. Al- 
though there has been a decreasing 
number of graduates, the total num- 


"Robert Devricks, “Teacher Supply and 
Demand in Indiana,” The Teachers College 
Journal, Vol. III, No. 4, pp. 171-192. 


ber of inexperienced or new teachers 
has been increasing. In 1928 there 
were 688 graduates as against 577 
graduates in 1931. During this peri- 
od the enrollments have been in- 
creasing each year. This anomalous 
situation is probably caused by the 
fact that many old students who were 
close to graduation were urged to ob- 
tain degrees so that they could meet 
the demands for higher standards of 
training. As the “second grade’ ]i- 
censes disappear the student body 
will include smaller numbers of ex- 
perienced teachers. The number of 
graduates will also be more consis- 
tent with the college enrollments. 


Of the 688 who graduated in 1928, 
254 or thirty-five per cent were with- 
out experience. In 1931, 280 of the 
583 or fifty per cent were without ex- 
perience. The enrollments increased, 
the number of graduates decreased, 
and the number of new teachers in- 
creased during the years 1928 to 
1931. This condition results in an 
increasing supply of new tdachers 
and a larger surplus of available 
teachers. In normal times this sur- 
plus would probably be absorbed. 


Economical administration of a. 


college requires that a fairly large 
and steady enrollment be maintained. 
The Indiana State Teachers College 
as now organized can accommodate 
1600 to 2000 students without in- 
creasing costs. A reduction below 
these figures would only increase per 
capita costs. In order to maintain 
uniform enrollments and low per 
capita costs and at the same time not 
increase the surplus of new teachers 
beyond the danger point it will be 
necessary to guide more of the stu- 
dents into non-teaching courses. The 
cultural value of a teachers college 
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course cannot be denied. However, 
granting teachers licenses to those 
who are indifferent to teaching or 
who are unlikely to succeed as teach- 
ers decreases the chances for po- 
sitions of those who are sincere in 
their desires to teach and of those 
who have the best chances for suc- 
cess as teachers. 


the non-teaching courses which the 
Indiana State Teachers College is 
now authorized and equipped to offer. 

Table II gives an analysis of the 
occupations of the 1931 graduates 
during the school year 1931-1932. 
One hundred seventeen men or 61.90 
per cent and 268 women or 69.21 per 
cent were teaching in Indiana. There 


TABLE II 
EMPLOYMENT OF GRADUATES, CLASS 1931 
— Number Percentage 
1931-1932 
Occupations _ Men Women Total Men Women Total 


Teaching in Public 


Schools of Indiana 117 


268 385 61.90 69.71 67.17 


Teaching in Public Schools 


of Other States 24 


20 +44 1269 5.20 7.67 


Teaching in Colleges 


3 7 2.11 .78 1.21 


In School 13 


15 28 6.87 3.90 4.88 


Employed in Occupations 
Other Than Teaching 


5 10 2.64 1.30 1.74 


Unemployed 25 


71 96 13.22 18.48 16.75 


Unknown 


2 3 02 52 52 


Total he U 189 384 573 99.95 99.89 99.94 
Total per cent teaching 76.05 
Per cent unavailable + 


Per cent available 


Selective experiments in admis- 
sions have been attempted with 
doubtful results. Elimination after 
a period of probation seems the bet- 
ter plan. If an honest and thorough 
sifting of the best from the obvious- 
ly poor prospects were made the qual- 


92. 


were 67.17 per cent teaching in In- 
diana and a total of 76.05 per cent 
teaching in the Indiana _ public 
schools or elsewhere. The per cent 
of employment for 1931-1932 was 
smaller than for the four previous 
years. 


TABLE III 
EMPLOYMENT OF ELEMENTARY GRADUATES 

Kinds of | Licenses Teaching Teaching Teaching Not Per Cent 
Licenses Issued Issued Rural Primary Inter.-Gr. Teaching Employed 
Rural 27 11 ) 5 2 92.59 
Intermediate- 

Grammar Grade 140 23 16 74 27 80.71 
Primary $1 2 55 4 20 75.3 
Total 245 36 80 83 46 81.22 


ity of the supply could be raised and 
the surplus reduced. It is not neces- 
sary to deny a college education to 
those who are capable of doing col- 
lege work. They can be guided into 


Table III gives a detailed state- 
ment concerning the elementary li- 
censes issued and the grades being 
taught. There was a high percent- 
age of employment of those holding 
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rural] licenses. This was probably 
caused by the fact that those who 
are sure to be employed in the rural 
schools are advised to take this 
course and for the further reason 
that the rural license qualifies under 
a special ruling to teach any grade 
in a graded school. Another signifi- 
cant fact is that sixty-seven per cent 
of the primary graduates taught in 
the primary grades, whereas only 
fifty-three per cent of intermediate- 
grammar grade graduates taught 
the upper grades. However, the pri- 
mary teachers had the lowest per- 
centage of employment. The total 
percentage of employment is about 
five per cent higher than in Table II. 


centages are in industrial arts and 
home economics and that the total] 
percentage of employment is about 
the same as in Table II. 

SUBJECTS AND THEIR COMBINATIONS 

The data at the end of this article 
give in detail a report on the licenses 
issued on regular college subjects in- 
cluding special subject majors of 
forty hours and the subjects and sub- 
ject combinations taught by the 193] 
graduates in the school year 1931. 
1932. 

The data are intended to show 
the number of graduates of 1931 
with licenses in the various subjects 
and their subject combinations and 
the number of these graduates who 


TABLE IV 
EMPLOYMENT OF SPECIAL COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Special Majors 100 Quarter Hours 


Number Teaching Number Number (Per Cent 


Subjects of Teaching Number Tchg.Major Not Teaching 
Graduates Major Alone Teachinz 
Art 3 3 5 37.50 
Commerce 26 19 18 16 7 73.07 — 
Home Economics 24 20 14 4 83.33 
Industrial Arts 39 ee 
Music 33 25 23 4 15.75 
Physical Education (Women) 6 5 16.66 
Physical Education (Men) 12 8 8 3 4 66.66 
Total 148 113 85 60 35 76.35 


Table IV shows that art and physi- 
cal education for women have a low 
percentage of employment. The re- 
trenchment policies of school officials 
have resulted in the elimination of 
art in many school systems. Physi- 
cal education has been taught by so 
many unlicensed teachers that the li- 
censed teachers have not had a 
chance for employment. The recent 


rule requiring twenty-four quarter 


hours of prepared work for a per- 
mit to teach physical education will 
prevent the employment of poorly 
trained physical education teachers. 
It will be noted that the highest per- 


were teaching their major subjects 
with their many combinations during 
the following year. 

It is important to know how many 
persons who have licenses in a cer- — 
tain subject get positions teaching 
the subject. Some may be teaching 
other subjects but not the one in 
which they hold licenses and some 
may be teaching subjects without li- 
censes; presumably on permits. Per- 
mits are granted to regularly li- 
censed teachers qualifying them for 
teaching subjects not named on their 
licenses. However, these permits are 
not granted unless the teacher has 
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fifteen semester or twenty-four quar- 
ter hours in the subject or subject 
“group. 

A study of the license combinations 
and the teaching combinations should 
help students to choose the subjects 
that occur most frequently in the 
public schools. As an illustration you 
are referred to the English combi- 
nations. There were seventy-four li- 
censes but only twenty-three of these 


persons were teaching’ English. 
Other subjects may be studied in the 
same way thus enabling teacher- 
training institutions to help their 
students to avoid unfavorable sub- 
jects and combinations. 

“Combined with other subjects” as 
used in the following data may in- 
clude two or more subjects on the 
same license or the teaching of two 
or more subjects by one teacher. 


ART COMBINATIONS WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 
Art Major, 40 Quarter Hours 


Number of persons licensed in art and teaching art ____________________________ 1 
Number of persons licensed in art but not teaching art _________________________ 0 
Number of persons licensed in art and teaching other 

Number of persons teaching art but not licensed in art ________________________ 1 
Licenses in art and combined with other subjects _____________________________e 4 
Number with licenses in art who are teaching ~....._....______________ ee 4 
Number teaching art combined with other subjects ......._-._________________ 2 

COMMERCE COMBINATIONS WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 
Commerce Major, 40 Quarter Hours 

Number of persons licensed in commerce and teaching commerce ______________- if) 
Number of persons licensed in commerce but not teaching commerce _______-___- 5 
Number of persons licensed in commerce and teaching other 

Number of persons teaching commerce but not licensed in commerce —_.___._---- 1 
Licenses in commerce and combined with other subjects _...___________________ 20 
Number with licenses in commerce who are teaching ~._.--_-_-.-_____------__- 13 
Number teaching commerce combined with other subjects 
10 

ENGLISH COMBINATIONS WITH OTHER MAJORS 
English Major, 44 Quarter Hours 

Number of persons licensed in English and teaching English ___-____._..--------- 18 
Number of persons licensed in English but not teaching English ~-__..--------~- 29 
Number of persons licensed in English and teaching other 

Number of persons teaching English but not licensed in English ~--------~---- 5 
Licenses in English and combined with other subjects _-.-.------------------- 86 
Number with licenses in English who are teaching -__._-----.----------------- 45 
Number teaching English combined with other subjects ~..-....-------------- 29 

FRENCH COMBINATIONS WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 
French Major, 40 Quarter Hours 
1 


Number of persons licensed in French and teaching French 
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Number of persons licensed in French but not teaching French ______________~_ 3 
Number of persons licensed in French and teaching other 

Number of persons teaching French but not licensed in French _________________ 0 
Licenses in French and combined with other subjects _________________________ 11 
Number with licenses in French who are teaching  ___________________-________ 4 
Number teaching French combined with other subjects _........._________-__ 1 


HOME ECONOMICS COMBINATIONS WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 
Home Economics Major, 40 Quarter Hours 


Number of persons licensed in home economics and teaching home economics —__-- 4 
Number of persons licensed in home economics and not teaching home economics __ 3 
Number of persons licensed in home economics and teaching other 

subjects but not teaching home economics —_.-.-.._..---_-_----__----_----- 1 
Number of persons teaching home economics but not licensed in home economics __ 2 
Licenses in home economics and combined with other subjects _......-.---__---- 17 
Number with licenses in home economics who are teaching ~......_-.-.-.-----_- 5 
Number teaching home economics combined with other subjects  ~....---.----_- i) 

INDUSTRIAL ARTS COMBINATIONS WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 
Industrial Arts Major, 40 Quarter Hours 

Number of persons licensed in industrial arts and teaching industrial arts ___-__- 10 
Number of persons licensed in industrial arts but not teaching industrial arts _._. 1 
Number of persons licensed in industrial arts and teaching other 

Gat mes Grés 6 
Number of persons teaching industrial arts but not licensed in industrial arts ___ 1 
Licenses in industrial arts and combined with other subjects ~.......-_----_._- 17 
Number with licenses in industrial arts who are teaching ~.__._______________- 16 
Number teaching industrial arts combined with other subjects _._______________ 10 

LATIN COMBINATIONS WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 
Latin Major, 40 Quarter Hours 

Number of persons licensed in Latin and teaching Latin ___.._________________- 14 
Number of persons licensed in Latin but not teaching Latin __________________- 3 
Number of persons licensed in Latin and teaching other 

Number of persons teaching Latin but not licensed in Latin ____._____________- 2 
Licenses in Latin and combined with other subjects _.._....______--___-______- 23 
Number with licenses in Latin who are teaching ____.________________________- 19 
Number teaching Latin combined with other subjects ____.___________________ 25 

LIBRARY SCIENCE COMBINATIONS WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 
Library Science Part Time Major, 24 Quarter Hours 
Library Science Major, 40 Quarter Hours 

Number of persons licensed in library science and teaching library science _____-_- 0 
Number of persons licensed in library science but not teaching library science __._._ 2 
Number of persons licensed in library science and teaching other 

subjects but not teaching library science ________________________________- 0 


Number of persons teaching library science but not licensed in library science __._ 0 
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Licenses in library science and combined with other subjects _..._.__________-___- 
Number with licenses in library science 


MATHEMATICS COMBINATIONS WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 
Mathematics Major, 40 Quarter Hours 


Number of persons licensed in mathematics and teaching mathematics _________-_- 
Number of persons licensed in mathematics but not teaching mathematics ______~_ 
Number of persons licensed in mathematics and teaching other 

subjects but not teaching mathematics ....................-.............. 
Number of persons teaching mathematics but not licensed in mathematics _____- 
Licenses in mathematics and combined with other subjects __._..._____________- 
Number with licenses in mathematics 
Number with licenses in mathematics who are teaching ....._..._______-------_- 
Number teaching mathematics alone 
Number teaching mathematics combined with other subjects _........._-_-_---- 


MUSIC COMBINATIONS WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 
Music Major, 40 Quarter Hours 


Number of persons licensed in music and teaching music _..............------- 
Number of persons licensed in music but not teaching music ~...__....------_-- 
Number of persons licensed in music and teaching other 

Number of persons teaching music but not licensed in music ~___.._.-..-.------ 
Licenses in music and combined with other subjects _.....___--_..-_---------_-- 
Number with licenses in music who are teaching ........._.-___--_.-.--------- 
Number teaching music combined with other subjects _....___.-.______-__----- 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION COMBINATIONS WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 
Physical Education Major, 40 Quarter Hours 


Number of persons licensed in physical education and teaching physical education 
Number of persons licensed in physical education but not teaching 

Number of persons licensed in physical education and teaching 

other subjects but not teaching physical education __.._...........-__--_--- 
Number teaching physical education but not licensed in physical education —__--- 
Licenses in physical education and combined with other subjects _........------ 
Number with licenses in physical education ~..........-.-.-..----.-----..---- 
Number with licenses in physical education who are teaching ~..-._.----------- 
Number teaching physical education alone 
Number teaching physical education combined with other subjects .....-------- 


PUBLIC SPEAKING COMBINATIONS WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 


Number of persons licensed in public speaking and teaching public speaking —-_-- 
Number of persons licensed in public speaking but not teaching public speaking-- 
Number of persons licensed in public speaking and teaching other 

subjects but not teaching public speaking ~............-.-_-------------- 
Number of persons teaching public speaking but not licensed in public speaking —- 
Number teaching public speaking combined with other subjects .......-.------- 


SCIENCE COMBINATIONS WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 


Science Major, Option I, 68 Quarter Hours 


Numbers of persons licensed in science and teaching science .............----- 
Number of persons licensed in science but not teaching science _........_------- 
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Number of persons licensed in science and teaching other 

Number of persons teaching science but not licensed in science _._._--..-----~_- 
Licenses in science and combined with other subjects _......_---_-------------- 
Number with licenses in science who are teaching ~......._-.----------------_- 
Number teaching science combined with other subjects __.....-.___--_--------- 


SOCIAL STUDIES COMBINATIONS WITH OTHER SUBJECTS 
Social Studies Major, Option I, 60 Quarter Hours 


Number of persons licensed in social studies and teaching social studies _...____-_ 
Number of persons licensed in social studies but not teaching social studies .___-_ 
Number of persons licensed in social studies and teaching other 
Number of persons teaching social studies but not licensed in social studies ____-_ 
Licenses in social studies and combined with other subjects ~......._..----_-_-- 
Number with licenses in social studies who are teaching .........-.-.-.--------- 
Number teaching social studies combined with other subjects _......_.-.-----_- 
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Around The Reading Table 


Fundamentals of Teaching by G. W. Rea- 
n, assistant professor of education, 
niversity of Illinois. (Chicago: Scott, 

Foresman and Company. 1932. Pp. vi, 
554.) 


The volume is intended for inexperienced 
teachers in training, and is intended to be 
applicable to either the elementary or the 
secondary school. The volume has char- 
acteristics that are common to practically 
all textbooks in education, such as exer- 
cises and references at ends of chapters. 
It has the following characteristics which 
are different from most textbooks in ed- 
ucation: (1) At the beginning of each 
chapter is a list of questions which serves 
as a device for motivation and for review. 
(2) Short exercises are _ interspersed 
throughout the chapters. (3) The style is 
more informal and readable than usual. 
(4) The treatment is more intensive than 
extensive. Only major essentials are treat- 
ed, and they are treated more fully. (5) 
There is no statistical or tabular material 
and there are no footnotes. The contribu- 
tion of the volume lies in some of its dif- 
ferences which have just been enumerated. 

—J. R. Shannon 
Professor of Education. 


Index Translationum, International Bibliog- 
raphy of Translations, No. 1. (Paris 
France: International Institute of Intel- 
lectual Cooperation. July, 1932.) 

One committee of the League of Nations 
is known as the International Institute of 
Intellectual Cooperation. Its function is 
to break down barriers of mistrust between 
nations and thus remove sources of inter- 
national misunderstanding. It hopes by the 
bringing together of different intellects that 
an approach to cooperation and peace in 
other fields of activity, political as well as 
economic, can best be opened up. 

This committee has done much in the 
field of education. It acts as a clearing 
house for educational problems of the na- 
tions affiliated; not only elementary and sec- 
ondary methods and organization, but it is 
working on a scheme for examining educa- 
tional policies of universities, of pooling 
results of research and advances in know!l- 
edge, of finding solutions to over-crowding 
of professions, promoting exchange of 
teachers, student travel, and the study of 
modern languages as a means of breaking 
down lack of understanding among nations 
which is known to cause war. 

Much is being done to coordinate mu- 
seums, fine arts departments, art and 
archaeological institutes, libraries, et 
cetera. Finally, the protection of intellec- 
tual rights, the study of folk-art and pub- 


lic libraries, the use of workers’ leisure 
time for educational and cultural purposes, 
the coordination of literary and scientific 
work, are all a part of this committee for 
amiable international relations. 

Index Translationum, a quarterly just 
issued by the Institute of Intellectual Co- 
operation, is to further understanding 
among nations. It is a bibliography or list 
of translations which have been made in 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
Spain, and the United States. Later num- 
bers will include other countries. It will 
furnish these countries with the literature 
(that term is used in a broad sense to con- 
note publications in all fields) of other coun- 
tries which has been translated into their 
languages. It is a device to break down 
isolation because of language barriers. To 
use an extreme case, I see Spain may read 
Mark Twain and Edgar Wallace, but bet- 
ter still she may read Harold Laski’s Jntro- 
duction to Politics or Pyle’s Introduction to 
Psychology. 

Its subject arrangement with full bibli- 
ographical detail as well as an author in- 
dex makes it a distinct contribution not 
only for the purpose of intellectual cooper- 
ation but also an excellent checking list 
for libraries. 

—Carabelle Greiner Dickey 
Reference Librarian. 


Achievements of Civilization, prepared 
under the auspices of the Committee on 
Materials of Instruction of the American 
Council on Education. (Washington, D. 
C.: The American Council on Education.) 


The Committee on Materials of Instruc- 
tion of the American Council on Education 
was organized for the purpose of contribut- 
ing to the program of social studies in ele- 
mentary schools and high schools. The 
Committee secured the cooperation of ten 
of the leading school systems of the coun- 
try and of the American Political Sci- 
ence Association through the appointment 
of a committee to act jointly with the Com- 
mittee of the American Council. 

The series, Achievements of Civilization, 
which is being prepared by the Committee 
with the cooperation of the agencies named, 
is intended to furnish basic informational 
readings to be used in connection with 
many of the courses now taught in elemen- 
tary schools and high schools. The purpose 
is to encourage the library method of teach- 
ing. in all schools. 

he series now consists of: 
Number 1. The Story of Writing. Pp. 


64, 
eee 2. The Story of Numbers. Pp. 
2. 
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Number 3. The Story of Weights and 
Measures. Pp. 32. 
Number 4. The Story of Our Calendar. 
Pp. 32. (In press.) 
Number 5. Telling Time throughout 
the Centuries. Pp. 64. (In press.) 
Number 6. Rules of the Road. Pp. 32. 
(In press.) 
Additions will be made to the series from 
time to time by the publication of brochures 
dealing with a variety of social topics. 


Standard Service Arithmetic Work-Books 
By F. B. Knight, G. M. Ruch, and J. W. 
Studebaker. (Chicago: Scott, Foresman 
and Company. 1932. Pupils’ Edition, 
Grade 6, pp. 104; Grade 7, pp. 96; Grade 
8, pp. 104.) 


These Work-Books are a revision of the 
set by the same authors published in 1925- 
1926. The complete series will cover grades 
three to eight and will have a teachers’ as 
well as a pupils’ edition for each grade. 

Many features of this 1932 revision of 
the pupil’s edition for grades 6, 7, and 8 
are the same as in the earlier edition. Each 
book has two parts: (1) a series of thirty 
standardized drill exercises on those pro- 
cesses considered by the author to be es- 
sential for the grade and (II) a study- 
practice-problem section containing a large 
amount of formal drill on each process ac- 
companied by explanations and problem 
material. 


The mixed drills of Part I with ratings 
from 0 to 10 on each and the progress 
charts for class and for individual pupil 
are practically the same as in the 1926 edi- 
tion. An analysis of the few changes made 
in the problem content of the drills reveals 
the fact that the percentage work of the 
6th grade has been simplified somewhat and 
that all examples involving Roman numer- 
als and the metric system have been omit- 
ted in all three grades. 


The main improvements in materials and 
in methods for use by the pupils appear 
in the study notes and practice exercises 
of Part II. A review table is provided 
in which the pupil checks the types of ex- 
amples he misses in each drill and in which 
he also finds the pages where drill in each 
process can be found. These remedial drills 
have answers and a sheet for keeping a 
record of drill units completed. 

Other important features are the empha- 
sis placed throughout on training pupils in 
taking responsibility for their own remedi- 
al programs, and the attention given to 
learning how to solve problems and how 
to judge the reasonableness of an answer. 


These work-Books have so many splen- 
did features that it is to be regretted that 
a new edition does not contain a more radi- 
cal revision of subject matter since many 
of the examples contain both numbers and 
situations the social value of which even a 


conservative critic might well question, 
—Inez Morris 
Assistant Professor of Mathe. 
matics. 


The Teaching of Geography by Clyde B. 
Moore, professor in the graduate school 
of education, Cornell University, and Lil. 
lian A. Wilcox, principal of Elementary 
School Number 4, Buffalo, New York 
(New York: American Book Company, 
1932. Pp. xv, 256.) 


Every teacher or prospective teacher of 
geography would derive a great profit from 
reading and frequent use of Moore and 
Wilcox’s The Teaching of Geography which 
recently came from the press. Part I is 
devoted to a concise and adequate presenta. 
tion of “The Nature, Place, and Function 
of Geography”; Part II deals with “Meth. 
ods and Procedures”; and Part III affords 
a splendid discussion of “Materials, Tests, 
and Equipment.” For the teacher who 
desires to know more about modern geog.- 
raphy teaching, many valuable helps are 
packed into this little book. 

—W. LeRoy Perkins 
Associate Professor of Geogra- 
phy and Geology. 


My First Writing Book prepared by Jen- 
nie Wahlert, primary supervisor, St, 
Louis, Missouri, public schools, and A, 
Leutheusser, principal of the _ Irving 
School, St. Louis, Mo. (Chicago: Laurel 
Book Company. 1932. Pp. 64.) 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST: 

“College Entrance Inquiry” by Philip A, 3m 
Cowen, University of the State of New 
York Bulletin, No. 1007, November 1, 1932, 

New York State Education, Vol. XX, No, 
1, October, 1932. 

Vocational Guidance in Rehabilitation 
Service. Bulletin No. 138, Vocational Re- 
habilitation Series, No. 20. Issued by the Gm 
Federal Board for Vocational Educational (um 
Education, Washington, D.C. 

Proceedings of the Fourth National Con- ii 
ference on Vocational Rehabilitation of the =i 
Disabled Civilian. Bulletin 121, Civiliang@ 
Vocational Rehabilitation Series, No. 14.33 
Issued by the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, Washington, D.C. 

“Crime Prevention Through Education,” 
Research Bulletin of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Vol. X, No. 4. Septem- 
ber, 1932. Poe 

“Higher Education for Negroes in Ken- 3mm 
tucky” by Oscar F. Galloway. Bulletin of 7 
the Bureau of School Service, Vol. V, No. 7 
1, College of Education, University of Ken- Gaim 
tucky. 

Proceedings of the Twenty-first Annual i 
Meeting of the National Association of 7m 
Public School Business Officials. Es 
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